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another has been, in his opinion, insufficiently worked, for example, the 
writings of Augustine for the development of the cult and for the growth 
of saint worship. The author makes no systematic attempt to give 
bibliographical information, although there is much of it scattered 
through the essay. There is, however, strikingly little emphasis laid on 
the writing of church history. Considering that this work, as originally 
planned according to the announcement, was to deal with the history 
of the writing of church history, this is a rather curious fact. 

While Loeschke's work grew out of Krueger's Kirchengeschichte, its 
relationship to that work is not as intimate as is that of the other book 
to which reference has already been made. This book 1 is the index 
volume which brings to completion this excellent manual of church his- 
tory. This closing part of Krueger's Kirchengeschichte calls for remark 
in at least two regards. In the first place it is an analytical index such 
as we have long been used to in scholarly works published in America but 
which have been slow to make their appearance in books published on 
the Continent. In the second place, it brings the bibliographical infor- 
mation on all subjects in Krueger's manual down to the same point, 
approximately through 1912, since the preface is not dated until March, 
1013. The editor, Professor Krueger, is certainly to be congratulated 
on the thorough manner in which this first edition of his manual has 
been executed. 

Curtis H. Walker 
University of Chicago 

THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY 1 

For the modern man, as Professor Royce sees the matter, Chris- 
tianity has become a "problem." Its current forms of expression 
bear so conspicuously the traits of outgrown habits of thought and of 
action that there is grave danger that it may fail to commend itself to 
those whose primary concern is the future welfare of humanity. More- 
over, as the pressure of modern interests has become more and more 
insistent, the rigidity of orthodoxy has forced those who desire to do 
justice to the needs of our age to engage in a strife for freedom from the 

1 Register nach Anleitung und unter BeiMlfe its Herausgebers bearbeitet Von August 
Dell. (Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Heraus. von Gustav Krueger) Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1013. iii+ 137 pages. M. 3. 

2 The Problem of Christianity. Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford. By Josiah Royce. Vol. I: "The 
Christian Doctrine of Life." Vol. II: "The Real World and the Christian Ideas." 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. xlvi+425, and 442 pages. $3.50. 
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authority of the church, and thus to suggest a churchless religion as 
the type best suited to the future. Professor Royce believes that the 
antithesis which is thus commonly presented is false both to the essential 
traits of historical Christianity and to the rational needs of modern 
men; for he feels assured that the fundamentals of Christianity are both 
rationally defensible and religiously necessary. In the lectures pub- 
lished in the two volumes before us, he attempts to analyze the "prob- 
lem" of Christianity in the hope of finding a solution different from that 
proposed by either the traditionalist or the rationalist. He proposes, 
first, to ask what Christianity really is, when we seek its actual spiritual 
nature as that nature is disclosed in its history. This inquiry fills the 
first of the two volumes. In the second place, he undertakes to dis- 
cover just what sort of a universe we actually are living in; and then 
to inquire whether the fundamental ideas of Christianity are in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of reality as disclosed by philosophical 
investigation. If this last question can be answered in the affirmative, 
men who are alienated from the control of ecclesiasticism may still 
remain Christians, not because of any alleged supernatural origin 
of Christianity, but simply because Christianity furnishes an adequate 
doctrine of life; and cultured minds may be led to a more sympathetic 
attitude toward the great doctrines of traditional Christianity, when 
they see the fundamental truths underlying these doctrines. In this 
endeavor, Professor Royce studies Christianity, "not as the one true 
faith to be taught, and not as an outworn tradition to be treated with 
an enlightened indifference, but as a central, as an intensely interesting 
life-problem of humanity." After discovering the central traits of this 
problem, and the solutions offered by Christianity, we can then ask how 
the modern man — who is simply the man who learns from all that history 
has taught — stands related to the Christian ideas. 

The first task is to ascertain what Christianity really is. In con- 
trast to a widely prevalent method, which seeks to discover the essence 
of Christianity by a study of the authentic teachings of Jesus, Professor 
Royce turns to the doctrines of Paul as his main source. He says: 

I have a right to decline, and I actually do decline to express any opinion 
as to any details about the person and life of the founder. For such an opinion 
the historical evidences are lacking, although it seems to me natural to suppose 
that the sayings and the parables which tradition attributed to the founder 
were the work of some single author, concerning whose life we probably possess 
some actually correct reports. On the other hand, regarding the essence of 
the Christianity of the Pauline churches and concerning the actual life of those 
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churches, we possess, in the Pauline epistles, information which is priceless, 
which reveals to us the religion of loyalty in its classic and universal form, 
and which involves the Christian ideas expounded, in my own poor way, in 
what here follows [p. xxviii]. 

In other words, the Christianity in which Professor Royce is inter- 
ested is the actual religion of the community into which Paul entered 
and in which he did his work, rather than the system of doctrine which 
might be deduced from the teachings of Jesus. He feels that Jesus 
never intended his words to be a final and all-sufficient expression of 
Christianity; and he notes that the Christianity which men have loved, 
and by which they have been saved, has never been merely the doctrine 
which Jesus taught, but has been rather an interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the person of Christ working with power through the church 
calling itself by his name. 

The inquiry prosecuted in the first volume, interesting and suggestive 
as it is, is seriously defective in exactness of method. For although 
Professor Royce constantly, cites Paul as the "classic" expounder of 
Christianity, he continually interweaves into his interpretation of Paul 
considerations drawn from his own conception of the essentials of a 
"religion of loyalty." One is never sure just what is being discussed — 
whether Paul's actual doctrine, or the "problem" which Paul was 
attacking, or the "essence" of Christianity, or the "problem" of 
the modern man, or the traits of Royce's religion of loyalty. The 
discussion is, to be sure, edifying, and it suggests certain interesting 
parallels between modern social mysticism and the Pauline doctrine of 
the church. But it is lacking in that precision of historical inquiry 
which alone can give one confidence that Christianity is being expounded. 

The basal ideas of Christianity Royce finds to be three in number. 
The first is the idea of the universal community. The second is the 
moral burden of the individual, i.e., his inherent need of salvation and 
his inability to save himself. The third is the doctrine of atonement. 

The idea of the universal community — an idea which Professor 
Royce finds expressed in Paul's doctrine of the church — is the most 
fundamental of the three ideas; for it involves the social philosophy by 
means of which Professor Royce escapes from the dilemmas of an indi- 
vidualistic philosophy. A community has a real entity; and the indi- 
vidual discovers a new and deeper life when in the spirit of loyalty he 
devotes himself to the community. Now, for Paul, the community 
of which the individual Christian was a member was the "body of 
Christ." That peculiar "spirit" which gives to any social body its 
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distinctive character is in the case of the Christian church identified 
with the indwelling Christ. Thus the church has as real a soul as has 
any person. Membership in the church means a definite relationship 
to Christ who is the soul and substance of the community. To be a 
Christian thus practically means a devotion to the Christ of the church, 
which takes practical expression in loyalty to the divinely inspired 
community. Thus Paulinism to all intents and purposes turns out to 
be identical with the religion of loyalty which Professor Royce so elo- 
quently expounded in an earlier work. There is little attempt to 
identify the Christ of the church with the historical Jesus; but there is 
a great deal of insistence on the "spirit of the community" as a real 
entity. Indeed, in expounding certain sayings attributed to Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel, Professor Royce pictures "the spirit of the com- 
munity" giving peace and comfort to the individuals. Quoting from 
the prayer of Jesus, "Holy Father, keep them in thy name which 
thou hast given me, that they may be one even as we are one," Royce 
says: "These are explicitly the words of the spirit of the universal 
community, whom mortal eyes no longer see." The mysticism of the 
Fourth Gospel, thus socially interpreted, moves him to the declaration: 
"The Fourth Gospel tells us the essential ideas both of Christianity 
and of the Christian realm of grace more fully than do the parables, 
unless you choose to read the parables as the voice of the Spirit of the 
church" (p. 213). 

The second of the great ideas — that of the moral burden of the 
individual — is likewise developed in terms of social relationships. The 
ideal community calls for absolute loyalty. But the individual finds 
himself unwilling to make the sacrifices essential to such loyalty. Thus 
we face the universal fact of "the original sin of social contentiousness," 
"the original sin of our social nature," "the original sin of the self-will" 
(pp. 144, 152, 157). Because of this innate tendency toward anti-social 
behavior, individuals act treacherously toward the community. And 
such acts of a traitor are irrevocable in their consequences. Thus every 
individual stands condemned. All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of loyalty. Salvation becomes a necessity; and the traitor cannot 
save himself. 

Atonement is the third of the great ideas of Christianity. The 
traitor by his selfish deeds has injured the community. Just because 
the treason has been wrought, disorganization has been created. Even 
if the traitor repent, the harm done to the community is not undone 
by such repentence. Penalty administered to the sinner does not 
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reach the social wrong. "Forgiveness does not wash out a word of 
the record that the moving finger of treason has written." The only 
sort of triumph over treason must be "accomplished by the community, 
or on behalf of the community by some steadfastly loyal servant who 
acts, so to speak, as the incarnation of the very spirit of the community 
itself." Such a "faithful and suffering servant" may so identify him- 
self with the shattered community and so loyally work under the con- 
ditions wrought by treason as to make a new world "better than it was 
before the blow of treason fell." It is this kind of atonement which 
Christianity has expressed in its doctrine of the work of Christ. 

Here, then, are the three fundamental ideas of Christianity, which, 
when put together, make up the essentials of a religion of loyalty. 
These ideas, when expounded in their social significance, commend 
themselves to the "modern mind" even when it finds difficulty with the 
existing institutions and formal creeds of Christianity. Indeed "if 
the future of Christianity depended upon its institutions rather than 
upon its ideas, the result of the changes that lie before us would be 
doubtful. But our study of the Christian ideas has shown that the 
deepest strength of this religion lies precisely in these ideas themselves" 
(p. 396). Christianity, unlike Buddhism, provides a social program of 
salvation, and is thus adapted to the needs of the social evolution through 
which we are passing. Such an interpretation of the nature of Chris- 
tianity will deliver us from the misguided men who are trying to compel 
a choice between authoritatively established institutions and non- 
Christian ethical endeavors. " Christianity not only is a religion founded 
upon the idea of the divine community — the Church — but also is a 
religion whose human founder was rather the community itself, acting 
as a spiritual unity — than it was any individual man whatever" (p. 417). 
The man Jesus, indeed, gave a vital impulse to religion, but it was the 
Christ-Spirit of the community which was the real creator of Christianity. 

The second volume, important as it is in the development of Pro- 
fessor Royce's metaphysical position, must here be dealt with very 
briefly. The author's main effort is to give to the social philosophy 
which underlies his interpretation of Christianity a metaphysical sig- 
nificance, so that he may say that the ideas of Christianity not only 
"work" pragmatically, but that they are also "true" as an interpreta- 
tion of the real world. He constantly sets his position off against that 
which he attributes to the pragmatists; but he seems to be unaware that 
at least some pragmatists proceed on the basis of a social psychology no 
less emphatic than his own. Pragmatism, as he describes it, is always 
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an individualism which so easily runs into shallow time-serving in its 
ethics and philosophy that its refutation is easy. As over against this 
type of doctrine, which goes glibly around with its " concept-credits," try- 
ing to "cash" them in terms of good practical percepts, Royce elaborates 
an epistemology which takes account of certain logical conditions which 
he believes the pragmatists to have overlooked. He declares that our 
whole life consists in "interpretation" rather than in forming percepts 
and concepts. But interpretation involves a triadic process which 
presupposes social reality. When we find the most perfect interpre- 
tation, we are closest to reality. Great geniuses furnish us with such 
transcendently great interpretations, and thereby enrich our life and 
give us new worlds in which to live. But the interpretations of these 
seers is inexplicable except on the hypothesis that the universe as a 
whole is engaged in the work of interpreting itself to men. The universe 
is thus best understood in terms of a social community, where the one 
and the many both come to their rights. The "spirit of the com- 
munity" lifts the members out of their petty individualistic limitations 
and gives to them the sense of oneness in the community spirit. 

Thus the parallel between the ideas of Christianity and the real 
world is apparent. Christianity is essentially a community, in which 
the divine Spirit is working for the salvation of men. The real world 
discloses its inner significance only in the social realm of interpretation. 
If the modern man wills to live in loyalty to social reality, if he wills 
to assume toward the universe a social attitude which expects the 
universe to interpret itself, and if he finds salvation through loyalty 
to the " community of interpretation," he is in his own way experiencing 
the sense of religious unity which early Christianity found in its doctrine 
of the church as the body of Christ. This emphasis on the will enables 
Professor Royce to refer to his position as "absolute voluntarism." 

Finally comes the task of distinguishing between the historical and 
the "essential" in Christianity. The picture is drawn of a Pauline 
Christian, who, after a sleep of centuries, comes back to consciousness in 
our day. What would he now find in common with the ideas which he 
had deemed so essential in the first century ? The eschatological hope 
which was so real and so necessary has vanished. The Pauline universe 
with its spirits and demons has yielded to the modern cosmos of law 
and order. The miracles and the speaking with tongues and the heal- 
ings which were signs par excellence of the Spirit's presence are now 
generally discredited. The Pauline doctrine of the work of Christ is 
now seen to be couched in rabbinic terms which have lost their sig- 
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nificance for us. What, then, is there in common between a Pauline 
Christian and a modern Christian? To this query Professor Royce 
replies that one "will be in genuine touch both with the perfectly his- 
torical Christianity of Paul, and with the deepest meaning of the whole 
of Christian history, so long as he is still able to say, 'The divine spirit 
dwells in the church, and thereby redeems mankind.' " To the re- 
awakened Pauline Christian, Royce would say: "Our doctrine of the 
world as a community, of the social life of the universe endlessly reveal- 
ing the divine — never wholly at one time, but in the world's process — 
expresses in the form of the metaphysics of the community what you 
grasped at through an intuition of faith" (p. 377). 

In reply to those who protest that such a generalizing of Christian 
ideas really cuts one loose from historical Christianity, Professor Royce 
declares that names are not of much account. He cares little whether 
one calls him a Christian or not. But he is sure that this social mysti- 
cism furnishes the real dynamic of religion, and that it alone furnishes 
an escape from the dreadful dilemma: either an unchanging authorita- 
tive form of Christianity, or no Christianity at all. He frankly admits 
that his position compels the abandonment of the traditional Christology; 
for it involves a supreme trust in the ever-living divine Spirit rather than 
an appeal to the final authority of a unique historical God-man. "The 
name of Christ has always been, for the Christian believers, the symbol 
for the Spirit in whom the faithful — that is to say, the loyal — always 
are and have been one" (p. 426). "What is practically necessary is 
therefore this: Let your Christology be the practical acknowledgment 
of the spirit of the universal and beloved community. This is the 
sufficient and practical faith" (p. 428). 

It is no new thing to have Christianity equated with an idealistic 
philosophy, so as to make it more acceptable to "modern men." The 
significance of Professor Royce's interpretation is to be found in the 
large place which he gives to social, volitional interests. Instead of be- 
ginning with an "Absolute," whose timeless ideas are somehow worked 
out through the time-process, he begins with the fact of the social 
character of our experience. The individual person is thus spiritually 
related to a reality bigger than himself; and loyalty to social ideals 
means an actual enlargement and enrichment of life. There is much in 
this exposition of religion with which many pragmatists would entirely 
agree. It is only when we come to the metaphysical interpretation of the 
social "alter" that Professor Royce departs widely from the pragmatist 
pathway. By assigning superhuman reality to the community spirit, 
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and by declaring that the real world is in essence community spirit, he 
makes possible the identification of his object of religious loyalty with 
the object of Christian worship. Nevertheless, the substitution of the 
"spirit of the community" for the traditional conception of Christ as 
the unique founder of Christianity involves significant consequences. 
Loyalty to the community implies an active participation in the making 
of the community, and thus lends to religion an active aspect in the 
place of the more passive dependence on the grace of God which char- 
acterizes the Christianity of the creeds. Thus in spite of the generous 
allegory which enables Professor Royce to appeal to Paul, and so to sug- 
gest a real continuity between the Christianity of the first century and 
that of the twentieth, the actual content of the new religion of loyalty 
is such as to compel us to abandon the conception of Christianity as 
something specifically furnished to mankind by the unique advent of 
Christ. It is rather a social creation, and is therefore always subject 
to the vicissitudes of social evolution. Mankind, in loyalty to the great 
community ideal, must continually create the "spirit of the commun- 
ity." The object of worship is the immanent " spirit of the community," 
whose work is inspirational and co-operative rather than finally authori- 
tative. By assigning to this immanent spirit a superhuman reality, 
Professor Royce is enabled to identify it with the ultimate cosmic 
principle, and thus give to his religion of loyalty a cosmic-religious 
significance. But in the practical workings of religion, the content of 
worship and of activity will be directed to the social life which we as 
individuals share. Christianity has in this sense been humanized, even 
though the object of worship be defined in superhuman terms. The 
term "absolute pragmatism," which Professor Royce himself uses, is 
not inappropriate. 

Thus the "problem" of Christianity is stated: Shall it frankly 
become the religion of a never-ending social evolution ? Shall it declare 
its sources to have been social rather than individual ? Shall we acknowl- 
edge other creators of its essence besides Jesus ? Professor Royce might 
have made use of some of the results of recent historical study of the 
origins of Christianity to reinforce his position. His clear exposition 
of the wider social conception of Christianity will help to define the 
issue, even though his attempt to discover in Paul the essentials of the 
modernist position is somewhat confusing. And if his fundamental 
contention as to the social nature of Christianity be correct, there is no 
reason why Professor Royce, in so far as he embodies the social ideals 
of our day, should not claim the right to help determine what Christianity 
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is for modern men. In any case, his discussion will disclose to all readers 
the fact that there is more dynamic in the modern religious situation 
than is sometimes admitted. To have a philosopher concern himself 
so deeply with the problem of Christianity is an encouraging symptom. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
University or Chicago 
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Writings upon theological method and point of view are still very 
much in place. It is true that we have today a theology that is pretty 
thoroughly modernized, in the sense of being freed from sharp contra- 
dictions with the scientific and ethical spirit of our time. But a theology 
which itself shall take a vigorous constructive part in the shaping of 
modern life is only beginning to be worked out. A number of principles 
which doubtless will contribute to this result are already in common use. 
But there is need of a decisive central emphasis, in harmony with what 
is central in the thought of the present as a whole, which shall give these 
principles coherence, and shall enable theology to bring its resources 
more powerfully to bear upon modern needs. 

In the Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures for 1912, given at Yale 
and now published, Professor Gerald B. Smith makes a valuable contri- 
bution to theological method and point of view. 1 His work gives 
theology the needed central emphasis. It points the way to what may 
prove an American school or type of theology, which shall be a distinct 
contribution to theological thought as a whole. For, if that which he 
makes central be truly such, German theology working with a state 
church, and English theology with its strongly apologetic tone, are 
hardly as free to develop its consequences as should be the religious 
thinkers in this country. 

That which Professor Smith makes central in theology is the ethical 
and social point of view. He sees in our present modern theology the 
danger of a too exclusive intellectualism, which is a not unnatural 
consequence of the triumph of biblical criticism, but which makes it 
somewhat remote from the urgent social questions of the day. The 
avoidance of this danger of intellectualism he would not seek through 
mysticism, for that would be too esoteric and non-social. Still less 

' Social Idealism and the Changing Theology: A Study of the Ethical Aspects of 
Christian Doctrine. By Gerald Birney Smith. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xxiii+ 
251 pages. $1 . 25 net. 



